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The Cult of the Beautiful 


CHARLES 


Head De partment of Education, Kenka College, 


VERY school should be to the pupils 

frequenting it a House Beautiful. A 
few of the great high schools of the 
country are this in a very literal sense, 
their architecture suggesting strength 
and grace; their halls, while not clut- 
tered with inferior daubs, serving as 
With 
tion and under the control of strictly 


veritable art galleries. modera- 
artistic criteria, the work of the pupils 
themselves may properly be displayed in 
some at least of the rooms. It ought to 
be possible for the advanced engineering 
genius of the day to combine artistic 
features with ideal arrangements for 
heating, lighting, and last but not least, 
humidifying the halls and classrooms, 
not only of the high but also of the ele- 
mentary schools—for our contention is 
that the elementary school, in its way 
and degree, is entitled to as generous 
treatment as its more imposing high 
school neighbor receives. 

But apart from this material embel- 
lishment, the love of the beautiful ought 
to be cultivated in the minds of the 
pupils,so that even in the grades they be- 
come in some degree creators of it. A 
sense for form, color, texture, ete., will 
have to be developed, while the hands of 
the child will be busy actually making 
toys or other objects which express, at 
least to the child himself, what is good 


or beautiful. The children need not be 


. Ss. DWIGHT 


Ke nka Pa A, Ve York 
taught an extended theory of aesthetics 
while under expert leadership they are 


evitably by such association their taste 


daily practicing the cult of beauty. 


will improve, and, if they have any real 
talent in them, they will finally become 
genuine artists, or at any rate con- 


noisseurs. The great thing is to start 
the artistic impulse, supplying it ma- 
terials and opportunities as the school 
days pass by, in this way establishing a 
life habit 


and perhaps in some degree also of 


of aesthetic appreciation, 
creation. 

The love of beauty as a form of life 
should, in one way or another, be pro- 
The Greeks 
meant this by their phrase to kalon 


jected before the pupils. 
the good or fair or worthy, and the 
French speak of le beau ideal. This is 
the vision to keep before the eyes of 
the 
metry of character, polish of manner, 


young. Emotional balance, sym- 
grace of carriage, cheeriness of spirit, 
taste in dress and in home furnishings 


all 


personal and social values and all induce 


all these are cultivatable traits, are 
an attitude of artistic appreciation, and 
a sense of comradeship with the sublimi- 
ties of nature, or the superfine in human 


history. This ideal now is not incon- 
sistent with moral values. There is 
“art” that is degrading, from which 


young people CS) cially should be care- 
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fully guarded, but on the other hand no 
better service can be rendered by the 
schools than by investing goodness with 
charm, refinement with social prestige, 
and culture with appeal. The ideal for 
the adolescent is not that of a peacock in 
a garden, or a vendor of pretty baubles 
at a Vanity 
serious business, not a speculation in the 


Fair. Art, properly, is 
bizarre and gross, but a service by the 
best in man to the cultural needs of the 
masses. It is possible both to be a 
student or teacher of painting, sculpture, 
and illustration and 
‘snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
Anthropology tells us that the 


design also to 


art.” 
primary impulses of humanity generate 
a love of art when its cultivation proves 
to have a social worth, and induces emo- 
tional moods which motivate group ac- 
tion. The art interest then is in a sense 
contagious, and the opportunity of the 
school is found in its ability to provide 
those social situations which will further 
the expression by individual pupils of all 
the love of the beautiful that they have 
in them. 

While it has all along been noticed that 
the average child likes to scribble on any 
convenient surface, if paper be lacking, 
it is only lately that a serious attempt 
to collect, and the 
drawings of children have been made, 


study measure 
grading them according to a scale of 
performance which holds pretty well the 
The 


results of these studies have appeared in 


country over for school children. 


magazine articles, and now in a book or 
two, Gesell among a few others pioneer- 
ing in this direction. It has been quite 
well established that a child of such and 
such an age will portray its impressions 
of natural objects with a certain amount 
of detail which is the mark or character- 


istic of a large class of its contemporaries. 
Adults find great amusement in watch- 
ing the children draw, and should be 
quick to praise or reward attempts at 
delineation which evidence real talent, 
or patient effort to eradicate previous 
defects. It will hardly be expected that 
such pictures will perfectly express the 
drawer’s appreciation of the beautiful, 
but 
Perspective 


only an approximation thereto. 


and proportion may be 
sinned against, and the coloring at first 
be searcely distinguishable from a daub. 
But the dauber may fairly be expected to 
develop in time into a respectable artist, 
with at least art enough to avoid glaring 
defects, and a certain amount of grace 
joined with accuracy of portrayal. 
Some will never be able to draw a good 
animal, but may delineate a workable 
machine. Anatomical representation 
comes hard for some, while composition 
and action are beyond them. A choice 
few may go on finally to oil colors, and to 
portrait and character study. The girls 
particularly may become interested in 
design, and the different forms of media, 
color schemes, and the conventionalizing 


The 


boys may take more to applied or 


of natural objects for various uses. 
‘““organic”’ design as employed in com- 
mercial art, or in the bringing out of 
books. Others 
may be interested in clay modeling, and 


posters, or covers for 
plaster molds, and become young sculp- 


tors. Some will remain content with 


etching, or with water color painting 
from still life, the flowers being their love 
and their pet Still 
unable to quality as artists, may enjoy 


themes. others, 
the history of the fine arts, and acquaint 
themselves appreciatively with pre- and 
post-Renaissance architecture, painting 


and sculpture. Psychology will come in 
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right along with its pursuing processes 
as in the recognition of space relations, 
perspective, color sensibility, motor con- 
trol, and the laws underlying artistic 
appreciation. How is anyone able to 
know an ugly thing from a sightly one; 
how are patterns or “configurations” 
given to the mind through the eye? 
Psychology must tell. 

The technique of teaching art, which 
concerns most of all the senior high 
schools, may be anticipated in the junior 
high schools, and even in the grades. In 
the two latter schools the problems of 
teaching design with the crafts will be 


prominent, to which may be applied 
definite standards of attainment, these 
courses being correlated with other 
branches. The minds of the younger 
scholars should be familiarized with the 
fact or ideal of the aesthetic element in 
Art, as practically taught, 
naturally breaks up into “fine,”’ 
trial and commercial art. 


industry. 
indus- 
Big business 
is coming to appreciate the place and 
value of the aesthetic in the front which 
it presents to the world, and the child 
ought to be early trained to qualify 
finally as an enemy of all ugliness, as 
well as a fearless critic of false “art.”’ 





IMITATIONS OF GREEK VASES MODELED BY STUDENTS OF VIVIAN ©. DUNLAP, 


IN THE DULUTH STATE 


rEACHERS 
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Costume Designing Made Practical 


for a Big City School 


FELIX J. 


KOCH 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


* HERE’S nothing new beneath the 
sun!”’ This statement is a funda- 
mental truth at least in respect to cos- 
tume design, according to Miss Gladys 
Ervin, instructor in costume design at 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati. All 
our best costumery of today has its base 
in the costumery of long, long ago. She 
who would design appropriately and who 
would be original must go back to the 
fashions of past generations for ideas. 

From this theory Miss Ervin has 
developed a course in dress designing 
which has proved so successful that 
ranking modistes of the city request the 
services of Miss Ervin’s pupils even be- 
fore their graduation. 

On visiting Miss Ervin’s classes, I 
found great numbers of girls engaged in 
looking over books of fashions, not of the 
very moment, in spite of the fact that 
these girls were in search of motifs, hints, 
outlines and patterns for gowns of the 


latest mode, but volumes some of which 
bore dates of several centuries ago. 
These students were not searching these 
books idly or for the interest a dip into 
the older days of history awakes but for 
inspirations for ultra-fashionable attire. 

Wise from studying the creations of 
the early dress designers the students 
proceed to developments and then to 
improvisations until they are ready for 
the employ of leading modistes and 
ready to open shops of their own. 

I asked Miss Ervin to outline for me 
the course of study she has planned for 
her student designers. 

‘All pupils in our design course at the 
present time are girls,”’ she began, “but 
there is no reason why boys should not 
enlist as well. Men are designing wo- 
men’s wear, aS women are designing 
men’s shirts and ties the country around. 

“In dealing with costuming the artist 
must know the background into which 
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She 


the garments will have to fit. 
should know what milady will perhaps 
have in her home and meet with in the 
homes of friends whom she will visit 
while wearing the dress; and, in order to 


secure such information, our girls enlist 
That 
course is a four year one, the length of 
their stay in high school. 

“Entering on that course in the first 
or D grade, the girl who intends to be- 
come a costume designer professionally 


in the household arts course here. 


is schooled first of all in designing and 
applied design. of each 
week in school are given to these things. 


Two hours 
“Advancing to the C grade, the girl 
meets more squarely with her ultimate 
end, costume design. 
ern and, meanwhile, 
studies the history of costume. 


She studies mod- 

she 
This 
work, too, is given two hours of time in 
school every week.” 


designing 


It is at this point in the training 
toward the post of costume designer that 
the real interest in the work is perhaps 
for the first time fully evoked. The 
girls build classes of perhaps thirty mem- 
bers each. The classes are redivided 
into groups, and these groups are then 
assigned different programs, that 
none shall crowd the sources at hand. 


sO 
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Some are using the school library, with 
certain books there, while others are 
delegated to branch libraries of the city 
for their volumes. Some are scanning 
charts on file; others yet are making com- 
parisons from illustrations in periodicals 
on file here. All, however, reassemble 
with their results and all must stand 
prepared to take a part in the round- 
table chat following the teacher’s linking 
up lecture on that particular phase of 
This work with the 
history of costume extends through three 
months of school. 


costume design. 


Miss Ervin has discovered that best 
results come by dividing costume history 
into periods. 

“As things are arranged now,”’ she 
the 
costume; then turn to the Roman; then 
There 


are twelve periods in all, and only the 


said, “‘we start with Egyptian 


the Greek; then the Byzantine. 
last of these is our modern one. As we 
give a week to each period, you can see 
that we are giving eleven times as much 
time to sources of motifs of modern 
costume as we are to the actual present 
day fashions. We do that because no 
good designer wants to pilfer even hints 


from gowns she sees about her today.” 
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Cincinnati women of parts, many of 
take 


much interest in this part of the course. 


whom have collected costumes, 
The girls are often invited to their 
homes to view the raiment in point; 
there are refreshments; there is a social 
hour, and the girls find it a source of 
much enjoyment. The costumes of the 
generations of women who have gone 
before, then duly mastered, the girls 
turn to the practical work of putting to 
use what they found. 

“Work here begins to base now most 
emphatically on the figure beneath the 
Miss Ervin 


costume worn, of course,” 


continues. “To teach figure drawings, 
I prefer to employa simple method of my 
own, although there are endless good 
At Columbia 


University especially they have some 


books on figure drawing. 


ingenious methods for producing figures. 

“But simpler and really all-around 
more successful than any of these that I 
know, | believe, is just arranging your 
proportion of figures as ovals with ovals 
overlapping little. Thus, 
represents the head and a part of the 
neck. One oval is the trunk of the body, 
tapering into that first oval of the neck 


‘ 
< 


" one oval 


and head. Legs and arms are each les- 
ser ovals. 

“In turn the girls serve the class as 
models. We mark from them how pro- 
portions vary; how one girl has dispro- 
portionately long arms, or large head, or 
small body, for example, all of which 
conditions affect the ratios in the ovals, 
and all of be taken 


account by the costumer, when arrang- 


which must into 
ing for the proper gown. 

“At the end of three months’ time the 
dullest pupil should master her work in 
this field. 


able to then deduce flowing lines. 


From the ovals she should be 
With 
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those lines she should be able to meet 
the problem of the figure which is out of 
the natural proportion. 

“And,” Miss Ervin added, ‘the girl 
must be able to estimate, to guess, what 
lines and colors are needed to make a 
gown becoming. When a costume is to 
be designed for a patron, one wishes to 
retain a patron, and it is not good policy 
at all to mention, or to go measuring 
what she already knows too well are her 
weak points. 

“Three months’ good solid work, I 
repeat, should bring such training home. 

“We are teaching the girl always to 
aim for individuality—to produce a dis- 
tinct, an individual type. But, we im- 
press on her that she cannot go preceding 
artists one better until she has done as 
well as they have. She must actually 
Final 
test for her at this stage of the work will 


do the work of her predecessors. 


be to draw us a figure to drape, of rudely 
the proportions we outline; and then, 
to the 
throughout; and last, put what period 


ovals in proper ratio figure 
costume we direct on that figure. Collar 
and cuffs, belt, waist-line, full skirt, sil- 
houette, whatever is required, must be 
used to the making of a modern costume. 
“The new costume done, down in the 
page corner she must sketch us the proto- 
type, the old garb from which initial 
hints came; to stress home to herself, by 
so much the more that everything in the 
raiment of today is taken initially from 
Period costume. 
The 


you 


‘‘Sometimes we reverse things. 


houses of Paris, 


know, will start with a silhouette. On the 


great designer 
Period garments, they, too, base their 
the of 

Come far, 


ultra-wealth 
thus 


ideas, because of 


such ideas there. 


awakened to the infinite treasure-house 
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COSTUME SKETCHES SHOWING MODERN FASHIONS AND THI ANCIENT MODELS FROM 
WHICH THEY WERE DEVELOPED BY PUPILS OF MISS GLADYS ERVIN, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
iris M e¢, March 1 
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of interest, the girls sketch, sketch, and 
sketch during their leisure hours as well 
as here at school. 

“They must adapt their sketches to 
the practice of the trade, make them 
available to the dress producer. To 
teach them this, we show them how to 
design costume to the lines of the dis- 
proportionate woman, who is extremely 
tall, stout, short, large-hipped or broad- 
shouldered, for example. This phase of 
the art mastered, we advance to a most 
vital point—the whys and the wherefores 
behind the attractive color schemes. 

“Girls are taught how to balance the 
darks and lights—the blacks and whites, 
this first of allon paper. Working in ink 
on white paper to start with, we stress 
the value of tones of black and white. 
This is the foundation. On it rests the 
drill in color harmonies. 

“We provide a color wheel or simple 
color chart, and then indicate harmonies 
to be used with gowns. We ground 
every girl in the subject of the three color 
harmonies. She must understand the 
value of the monochromatic, the analo- 
She 


must also understand that every form of 


gous, and the compound group. 


color puts some distinct effect upon the 
emotions; that colors give rise to fixed 
emotions. Red gives warmth and ex- 
citement; yellow makes things light and 
brilliant; blue is for peace and quiet; 
green is cool and also light-giving; pur- 
ple expresses sombreness and sadness; 
and black and white are the peace colors 
one may combine with all the others. 
“By now the girls have well in mind 
about everything needful to build cos- 
tume designs, and we can set them to 
originating modern costumes. Now the 
sketch that a 
seamstress might take it and build a 


finished must be such 


costume a woman of taste would wear. 
We suggest that the students design this 
modern costume as if for themselves, 
considering their height and proportions; 
and when choosing colors, taking into 
consideration always the complexion and 
color of eyes and hair. Then when the 
girl goes to household arts class, she can 
make up her design. Down there when 
colors in sketches become colors in real 
material, the girls 
squarely the value of the new scientific 


come to realize 
method of securing right colors in dress.”’ 

Miss Ervin is carrying the work with 
the girls still farther. Obviously, the 
eventual goal for the costume designer is 
to design gowns and coats, each different 
from every other, for the wealthy woman. 
The girls are shown that the woman rich 
enough to have her gowns made is 
usually sufficiently wealthy not to want 
to bother to shop, at least for such detalls 
as materials for the forthcoming dress. 
So the good designer, as a part of her 
service, should volunteer to do all buying 
required. Doing that, she must know 
her quantities by the lines of her client; 
she must ensure color harmonies from 
her hair, eyes, and complexion. With 
the end of the second year in the school 
here the dullest girl emerges from the 
grilling practice, versed at this. 

Big modistes in the city and friends 
of the girls, learning of the work done 
are not behindhand in approaching 
them with offers at this time. A be- 
ginner, anxious to build up a trade does 
best not to over-charge. Ten dollars is 
believed a fair price for one design. A 
newly-fledged designer can make her 
initial or loop sketch for a dress in an 
hour and a half at most. That perfected, 
she adds, subtracts, revises and alters, 
until she perfects a clever model, prob- 
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ably by the end of two days’ work. Ten 
dollars a pattern—five dollars a day 
isn’t bad for the beginner with no repu- 
tation or commercial experience at all! 

After graduation, with a dress or two 
of their own design to show, girls may 
advertise, through the local press, that 
they do designing of gowns to meet in- 
dividual types. Meanwhile, too, these 
girls may do designing for established 
shops until later on they can open a 
small shop of their own, usually in a resi- 
dential suburb of the town, with placards 
announcing that they both design and 
make gowns. 


As business grows, they bring in other 
girls to sew to the designs made. Women 
are happy to pay twenty-five per cent 
over what they otherwise would, just for 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
model was designed especially for them. 
You may depend on the women of a 
locality quickly a 
modiste with costumers who design al- 
ways to set off to advantage each indi- 


discovering very 


vidual type. And discovering such a 
designer, you may depend upon it that 
their custom is hers until in the end she 
is limited only by the size of her clients’ 
purse. 





|; is a universal medium of communication. It em- 
signs known the world clothes and 
no sound need explain their meaning; the gesture of impudence, 
of haughtiness! University-bred or Hottentot can interpret 
this sign language. We have too, the grand gesture of Beauty. 
Different standards representing the different stages of progress 
may detract from the clean-cut decision with which the gesture 
is made, but it is the one most commanding to the Woman 
Universal. 


braces over gesture 


Fashions that are now called new 
Have been worn by more than you; 
Other times have worn the same, 
Tho the new ones get the name. 


Margare t Story 
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Map Borders 


ESTHER E. McDONALD 


Art Instructor, Maplewood, Missouri 


HE present renaissance of maps 
offers a live opportunity for illus- 
tration and color, but the border, if 
properly utilized, will furnish a valuable 
problem in design. It may be as simple 
or intricate as the ability of the students 
will permit. The history of transporta- 
tion may become vitalized by the map 
border. The subject of shelter in differ- 
ent countries—the elements, sun, clouds, 
rain—physical features, mountains and 
waves—or products will make good 
design motifs. 
The transportation designs accom- 
panying this were worked out from 
any pictures available. The pictures of 


different forms of travel were collected 
from magazines, newspapers, railroad 
and steamship advertisements and any 
other convenient source. These pictures 
were translated into outline drawings, 
eliminating most of the details. The 
design was then worked out by the selec- 
tion and repetition of a few leading 
lines. It was then repeated in border 
form and any necessary harmonizing, 
space-filling motif put in. 

The original designs were worked out 
much larger than the map border and 
later reduced in size. The borders were 
painted in the dominant colors of the 
map. 


A Color Experiment 


EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 


Art Supervisor, La Habra, California 


& )LOR, “‘the music of light,’’ as it has 
been termed by some, in its infinity 
of relations is an enigmatic subject. 
Like the finer harmonies of music, color 
harmonies are to be grasped by appre- 
ciation, not by reasoning and analyzing. 
In all art appreciation the way, though 
hard and long, may be pointed out—the 
child can be guided to a richer appreci- 
ation of beautiful color and he himself 
be able to create simple harmonies with- 
out much difficulty. His feeling for fine 
relationships of color will grow through 
an acquaintance with fine examples of 


color, a well ordered, systematic study of 
color theory and practical application of 
his knowledge. 

In our art course we attempt to fulfill 
these requirements in this way: 


1. Presentation of examples of Jap- 
anese prints, textiles, book and maga- 
zine illustrations, ete. 

2. Fixation of the chief elements of 
color: hue, value, and intensity, in the 
minds of the pupils. A clear knowledge 
of certain combinations such as comple- 
mentary, analogous, etc. 
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3. Much practice in adjusting color 
in its three-fold nature and personal ex- 
periences in application of all knowledge. 

This problem which involves these 
three steps is very helpful in experiment- 
ing or growing toward a fuller apprecia- 
tion not only of more harmonious color 
but more graceful rhythm of line and 
interesting distribution of dark and 
light. 

Using the flower form as a basis a 
rosette or medalion is developed within 
scratch 


a seven-inch circle on 


Looking directly into the flower the 


paper. 


petals, stamens and pistils suggest spac- 
ing of lines growing from the center. 
This work should be done in charcoal 
without the assistance of a ruler or other 
device, spaces may be altered to make 
the shapes and lines more pleasing. The 
heautiful Gothic 
their lacy patterns are very inspirational 


rose windows with 
in creating beautiful shapes with the line 
design. 

When the line design is completed a 
soft drawing pencil is rubbed over the 
back the 
several pieces of cream manila paper. 
All the lines are then inked with a No. 
B-3 spoonbill lettering pen and India 


and design transferred to 


ink and the designs are ready for color. 

After study of examples of color in- 
cluding some stained glass windows in 
the Studio for 


December, 1923 and January and Feb- 


color in International 


ruary, 1924, experimenting may begin. 
If value is fixed in the mind first color 
follows as a natural sequence. Fine ar- 
rangements of monochrome alone may 
even suggest color. 

First: Translate two of the designs 
into black and white. Make 
several experiments with different ar- 


Second: 


rangements of gray in three values over 
Third: Choose the best 


gray 


the line design. 


one of these and instead of use 
one hue only in three values. 


Fourth: 


color 
Make experiments using three 
different 
Make several experiments using 


analogous colors in values. 
Fifth: 
one color in three intensities and several 
different Sixth: 


with arrangements using complemen- 


values. Experiment 
tary hues. One hue in two or more val- 
ues and two or more intensities and the 
other hue in a small quantity, normal, 
make the design sparkle. 

Black may be used in spaces of the 
design and will give character and bril- 
lianey to the color scheme. There are 
many more experiments in color that 
may be made over this line design and 
children do not tire of it readily if the 
original line design is simple and beauti- 
ful. 
color are to be kept uppermost in the 


Balance, texture and harmony of 


mind but they will not insure beautiful 
designs; ultimately good color and beau- 
tiful results are due to well proportioned, 
rhythmic line compositions. 
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The Neglected Art of Blue Printing 


WILLIAM 8. RICE 
Head of Art Department, Fremont High School, Oakland, California 


EW art teachers realize the many 

possibilities that may be found in the 
humble art of blue printing. To be sure 
the blue printing process has been em- 
ployed for many years in the mechanical 
and architectural draughting room and 
in this capacity it has proven itself a 
valuable ally. 

I have found, too, in my art instruc- 
tion that the blue printing process can 
be used successfully in poster work, 
notices, announcements of games, social 
events, musicales and dramas, as well as 
for smaller applications as book covers, 
‘ards, illustrations, 
etc., that an art teacher is called upon to 
execute in a large modern high school. 

Blue printing is not at all difficult to 
do. Blue print paper is not very expen- 
sive, and a printing frame can be made 
by any woodworking class or by a car- 


book labels, menu 


penter, if the school has no wood shop, 
at a very slight cost. 

Blue print paper is usually handled by 
firms selling draughting supplies and it 
comes in rolls, or may be purchased by 
the yard. It is not advisable to purchase 
blue print paper in large quantities un- 
less one uses much of it in a short time. 
It deteriorates in a damp climate. By 
keeping it in a dark closet away from 
any dampness, it will “‘spoil’’ less quick- 
ly and may be stored for some time. 

An ordinary sink or a wooden tray 
may be used for the washing of the 
prints, after they have been exposed to 
bright sunlight for several minutes. Ex- 
periments with small scraps of paper 


will determine the exact amount of time 
to allow for the correct exposure. 

Prints are washed either in running 
water or several changes of fresh water 
until thoroughly cleared of a yellow 
liquid. They are then removed and 
placed between blotters or several layers 
of newspapers and finally laid out on a 
shelf to dry. 

All drawings intended for making blue 
prints may be worked out on tracing 
paper, or tracing cloth which is stronger 
and more durable when a great number 
of prints are to be made from it. The 
materials are really so few and so in- 
expensive that this process recommends 
itself very highly for making announce- 
ments of all kinds in a school which is 
not equipped with a printing press. 

India ink (black) and brushes No. 3 
and No. 6 arid a couple of speedball pens 
No. 2B and No. 4B make up the neces- 
sary equipment. The design or layout, 
whether it be a sheet of lettering or a 
pictorial subject of some kind, is, of 
course first laid out on a sheet of manila 
paper. 

Then a sheet of tracing paper is 
thumb-tacked over the sketch and the 
latter traced, either with the pen or 
brush, or both, using India ink. The 
lettering need not be drawn backwards 
which is the case in etching or wood- 
block printing. 

A dark room, or closet in which there 
is no direct sunlight, should be used as 
a work room where the paper is handied 
and placed in the printing frame. Two 
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The blue print when finished is just 
the reverse of the tracing—that is, all 
masses which are black on 


students can handle the work very 
nicely, one taking care of the printing 
and the other the washing of the prints. lines and 


the tracing appear white on the print. 
Whenever one prefers to reverse matters, 
he must make the tracing accordingly. 
This becomes sometimes very tedious 


Prints when dry are apt to curl along 
the edges. They may be straightened 
out by drawing them over the straight 
edge of a desk or table several times. 
The lines on the tracings should be 


jet black. Where large areas occur it is involved. 
Interesting effects may be had in 


poster work by allowing the class to fill 
in, either with water colors, Velox dyes 


but the results amply repay the labor 


well to give them two or more coats of 
ink with the brush to insure sufficient 
density. 
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or tempera colors, the various letters or 
other large spaces that ordinarily would 
appear all white on a dark blue ground. 
When the posters are to be used as dis- 
play cards in store windows they must 
be mounted on pulp boards. Dampen- 
ing the prints with a wet sponge before 
pasting them eliminates many difficul- 
ties in the mounting and insures smooth- 
ing out the wrinkles and air bubbles. 
Book plates offer a delightful project 
for the blue print process. If one dis- 
likes the blue paper, he may use Velox 


or any black or brown photographic 
paper instead. Prints on these develop- 
ing papers require more work in manipu- 
lation, that is, developing and fixing and 
a longer time for washing in running 
water. Prints on all kinds of papers, ex- 
cept glossy, may be effectively tinted 
with Velox dyes, which adds greatly to 
their beauty. 

Effects may be had with this process 
that mimic wood cuts or tempera paint- 
ings, thus adding to the interest of the 
worker. 
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COMMUNITY ART PROJECT ARE 


DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE BY NELLIE HAGAN, MARIETTA, OHIO 
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Street Markers as an Art Project 


NELLIE HAGAN 
Marietta, Ohio 


ARIETTA is not only the oldest 

town in the state of Ohio, but also 
bears the distinction of having been the 
first settlement in the great Northwest 
Territory. This picturesque little city 
was settled in 1788 by New Englanders 
under Gen. Rufus Putnan, and named 
in honor of Marie Antoinette. Marietta 
is ideally located on the Ohio River at 
the mouth of the Muskingum and has 
Be- 


ot 


much scenic and historic beauty. 


‘ 
< 


sides natural parks and a wealth 
Howering shrubs and giant trees, among 
which is our country’s largest elm, many 
remarkable traces of the Indians and 
early mound builders are visible here. 
These relics consist of block houses, a 
secret passageway of the Indians, Fort 
Harnar, which was used during the 
Indian War, sacred mounds and other 
earthworks. 

Surely a city so rich in historic and 
artistic properly 
fittingly 


marked. So thought the city council and 


should be 


its 


elements 
placarded and streets 
a competition was held for designs for 
markers, these designs to typify the 
pioneer and historic atmosphere of the 
town. Art students of the college, high 
school and townspeople submitted their 
best work the full-size 
drawings in black and white on practice 
paper—from which the finest and most 
suitable were selected. The placards are 
17 27 


for purpose 


bronze tablets by inches, upon 
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which are inscribed the exact location 
and information concerning the land- 
mark or place of interest. These are 
suspended on posts of artificial stone 
and placed on prominent corners, and 
one tablet is erected at the curb directly 
in front of each place that is indicated 
by the inscription 
The street markers are made of cast 
iron finished in a stone grey color, and 
They 


have four faces all exactly alike, so that 


are supported by concrete posts. 


the name of the street may be read from 
any position. The design of the markers 
is in the form of a small fort with a tiny 
blockhouse at each corner, and this sym- 
bol for a pioneer city is a very appropri- 
ate one. 

These unique and artistic markers 
add a distinction to the appearance of 
the city and receive constant admiration 
and appreciation from tourists and visi- 
tors. Moreover, they are a perpetual joy 
to the citizens who are gaining an appre- 
ciative sense and fondness for the fitness 
of things, and are learning what art can 
do not merely to their own happiness 
but to the general welfare of the com- 
munity in which they live. In closing it 
might be said that the street marker 
project is a useful problem to be worked 
out in the design class, and whether or 
not the actual markers are made, the 
exercise is a most helpful and interesting 


one. 
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Crepe Paper, a Medium in Costume Design 


(MISS) JIMMIE OTTEN 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


S JME girls are born with the art of 
making the clothes they wear have 
a distinction, an air, and a style of their 
own. Others may acquire this art, but 
for the most part the majority go with- 
out it. What an advantage the girl 
with the natural talent has! Her first 
impression on others is always good; she 
has poise and self-assurance, and she 
may be well dressed with a small expend- 
iture of money. 

Now how can a class in Art in Dress 
help a girl without this ability to acquire 
it? In the first place, no standard size 
and type of beauty should be placed 
In self analysis she should 
not be taught that she is two inches too 
short, is six pounds overweight and is not 
But instead she should 
be taught proportions and that if her 
body is in proportion her height will 
make no difference, or in her 
shoulders are too wide, that condition 
may be lost sight of by the line of her 
She should be made to see that 


before her. 


a perfect blond. 


case 


dress. 
she has an individual personality and is a 
Thus knowing her 
good as well as her weak points, she 
should build her dress around them. 

All this may be told a girl, but to help 
her to see it and make it possible for her 
to do it is another thing. Very definite 
problems in full size are the best means 
by which this may be done. 

Crepe paper is a very inexpensive 
medium for working large. By dividing 


type of her own. 


the class in groups of three, the girls are 
able to handle the cutting, fitting and 
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sewing of dresses and hats made of this 
material and made to fit themselves. 

Each group decides which girl shall be 
the first model. Then working from 
fashion magazines and with the model 
standing in front of a mirror the girls 
experiment with line. They try to find 
the most becoming skirt length, waist 
line, neck line, shoulder line and so forth. 
They even experiment with hair. After 
a decision as to the line of the dress has 
been reached, the girls next choose the 
most becoming value and color for the 
model. 

The dress is then cut from the crepe 
paper and fitted to the model with pins. 
After a careful study of the effect, 
changes are made to add to the becom- 
ingness of it and it is ready to be sewed. 

The main part of the dress being 
finished, the model again ‘‘tries on,” 
and experiments are made in trimmings. 
Tone effects, contrast, color combina- 
tions and various kinds of trimming are 
tried. These are all made of paper and 
pinned on for trial until a decision has 
been secured. Then the trimming is 
made secure by either sewing or glueing. 

A consistent hat with the costume 
is next planned. Heavy construction 
paper is used for the frame. After a 
becoming width and shape for the brim 
have been found, a crown is fashioned to 
fit the brim. These are sewed or glued 
together. The frame is then covered 
with crepe paper, sewed on in such a 
way as to secure the desired effect, the 
“tries on” the result, changes 


” 


model 
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CREPE PAPER MODELS FOR DRESSES WORKED OUT IN DETAIL BEFORE MAKING UP 
IN CLOTH IN THE ART IN DRESS CLASS UNDER MISS JIMMIE OTTEN, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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are made again if necessary, and trim- 
ming is added. 
The handker- 


chief is planned and made from paper 


Accessories come next. 


and is quite frequently a note of contrast 
or a design motif to a simple dress. 
Consistent jewelry is cut and made from 
paper. Hose and shoes are taken into 
consideration. Scarfs are planned. 


When the 
completed for model number one, it is 


each group in class has 
well to have a style show and a general 


class criticism. If the experiment is 
successful, the class actually sees a de- 
cided improvement in the appearance of 
the model and is fired with enthusiasm 
for creating costumes for the remaining 


girls in the class. 


Plates A and B show the finishea 
dresses and two hats made by the above 
plan. 

It must be remembered all the way 
through this experiment that the goal is 
beauty and that the object desired is to 
so convince each girl for whom a cos- 
tume is made with the possibility of 
being well dressed with limited means 
that she will apply her knowledge in 
planning her own wardrobe. 

By carrying out the dress designed in 
cloth either at home or in the sewing 
department and by making the scarf, 
handkerchief or other accessories in the 
art department, the problem certainly 
successful and once again 


has been 


Beauty becomes real. 


Research Hints 


NELLE ADAMS SMITH 


Toledo, Ohio 


ESEARCH the idea of digging 
around in museums to find out how 
primitive peoples built their designs, 


wrapped and sewed and 


baskets, 
beautiful and unusual fabrics, has inter- 


how they 


colored their and wove their 
ested me for many years. 

However, browsing around museums 
and noting the high-lights of design of 
our primitive peoples is quite another 
thing from frequenting museums and 
galleries for the purpose of studying 
those same patterns and ideas from the 
art structural standpoint and jotting 
down the basic plan, studying the under- 
lying lines which were so skillfully laid 
This 
type of study is,what our present day 
art schools now term, * 


for interesting spot or repeat. 


fesearch.”’ 


Research has always been done to a 
more or less degree, but never with such 
efficiency and intense interest as it is 
The Field Museum of Chicago, 
and the Museum of Natural History, 
New York, offer no doubt, the greatest 
unlimited opportunity 


today. 


who 
are interested in this type of work. We, 
in the Middle West, owe much to John 
Gilbert Wilkin of Chicago, for our inspi- 


for those 


ration. Heisthe author and editor of 
Research Packets and is perhaps the 
enthusiast 


and ardent 


along this line. 


most intense 
He conducts regular 
classes in Research from the School of 
the Art Institute and points out to the 
student the value of the basic plan on 
which a pattern is built. 

It is valuable, and to study a textile, 
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RESEARCH IN STRUCTURAL FORM OF FLOWERS SUGGESTS IDEAS ADAPTED TO 


DESIGN. 


DRAWINGS BY NELLE ADAMS SMITH, DIRECTOR OF ART, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Peruvian let us say, one must think and 
plan and see the underlying line of the 
varied and sometimes intricate pattern. 
When the plan is discovered, the draw- 
ing is quite easy. 

You who may wish to undertake such 
study, must carry your tools, jot down 
lines, note the color, and think the plan; 
then go to your desk and carefully and 
religiously and earnestly and thought- 
fully draw the design in detail. 

Don’t be afraid to make many build- 
ing lines. These numerous underlying 
lines are of the greatest importance and 
are repaid when 
and the student 


one’s hours of labor 
the problem unfolds 
sees the simplicity of the pattern which 
once looked so complicated. Primitive 
peoples made great use of the square, the 
triangle, the oval, and the circle, as the 
accompanying illustrations show. 
Peruvian design is interesting from 
this standpoint, for the Peruvians used 
these basic shapes in nearly all their 
woven patterns, pottery designs and 
ceremonial fixtures. Examine, if you 
please, the beetle at the bottom of the 
textile plate. It is built on an oval, a 
circle, a square and a triangle; and the 
The 


two surface patterns show the underly- 


whole fits into a perfect oblong. 


ing lines for the division of the square 
upon which the design is built. When 
these are once measured and drawn, the 
repetition is very simple. The checks 
at the sides of the bird design in the two 
upper corners, in the borders and in the 
blanket spots, clearly indicate the space 
divisions. 
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The technique in such patterns is left 
entirely to the student’s individuality but 
the principles of structure will always be 
the same. From the ceremonial plate, 
the doll masks and altar fixtures follow 
It is inter- 
esting to study the harmony and arrange- 


the same underlying plan. 


ment of these symbolic motifs and to see 
how clearly they adhere to the laws of 
princi- 

This 


hundreds 


order, unity, balance, rhythm, 
ples which belong to pattern. 
shrine is only one of of 
which 


(A 


doll symbol used in some kind of cere- 


Katcina’s, each of represents 


Katcina 


‘ 
< 


some kind of god. is a 
monial.) 

Research applies to animals, birds, 
fish, shells, leaves, and flowers in exactly 
the way—always studying the 
structural plan on which the object is 
built. The flower plate was studied 
also, from the flower collection in the 
Field Museum. 
the structural or foundation plan, and 
suggest ideas to be adapted to design. 
Besides borders they may be carried into 


Ssaine 


These examples show 


decorative spots, surface arrangements 
for printed silk, block prints, tiles in 
color cement, jewelry and an infinite 
variety of things usable which require 
only a wee bit of imagination to 
complete. 

I suggest that next time you visit 
museum exhibits you will look hard to 
see underneath the pattern. Take many 
notes, then go home and develop the 
idea and best of all follow out some one 
of these schemes and originate a pattern 


of your own. 
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Practical Novelties from Wood 


P. C. GROSE 
McC ‘omb, Ohio 


MANUAL training instructor in a 
A centralized school in a rual section 
found himself taxed and sorely driven in 
his efforts to assign his students bench 
and workshop projects that embraced 
Cost of 


sufficient 


practicality as well as n¢ velty. 
the 
novelty to elicit interest and inspire a 


materials, element of 
fair degree of creative and designing 
functioning on the part of the student 
constructing it, and the serving of a 
certain utility purpose upon completion 

these three vital factors he sought ever 
to combine if possible. 

Ever on the alert as he traveled about 
the country for any suggestions that he 
might capitalize in his class work, he 
found that observation and facility im 


adapta.ion were potent sources of ideas. 


One day he saw an unique mail-box post 
in front of a rural home in a neighboring 
county. Made of wood, inexpensive in 
cost of materials, permitting variety in 
design, practical and usable after being 
made, and as yet unadopted by any of 
the farm homes on the rural routes in 
his own school district, the idea was at 
once captured and promptly given to 
the class. 

The idea was to saw a wide plank into 
the silhouette outline of a human figure, 
painting it accordingly, provide arms by 
bolting them to the plank and erect the 
figure upright as a mail-box support by 
bolting the legs or lower end of the plank 
to a stake driven into the ground. 

It is needless to say many unique 
designs were originated. 


An Assembly Program of Principles of Design 


MARGARET J. 


SANDERS 


Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


SHORT assembly is used weekly as 
A part of the art work in the seventh 
and eighth grades of Troup Junior High 
School. This takes place in the large 
assembly hall partly filled with about a 
thousand pupils. 

The two lessons described were given 
on two successive weeks and the pupils, 
at the beginning of each assembly, were 
asked to hand in as notes the answers to 
several simple questions. 

Eighth grade pupils took entire charge. 


Two were appointed to read the notes 
slowly and clearly. Three “artists’’did 
the lettering and drawing on news stock 
tacked to an easel using black lecturer’s 
chalk, and when finished tore them off. 
The designs were carefully drawn with 
hard lead pencil beforehand and were 
approximately eighteen inches high. 


I 
SPEAKER: ‘The making of designs is 
part of the art work of both the seventh 
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Figure 7 





Figure 
Simple Design * 


lo illustrate the principles a rhythm anc balance. 











DESIGN UNITS USED TO ILLUSTRATE RHYTHM AND BALANCE IN AN ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAM PLANNED BY MARGARET J. SANDERS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTIK UT 
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FLORAL BLOCK PRINT TEXTILE DESIGNS FROM INDIA-——THE EARLIEST KNOWN METHOD OF WOOD BLOCK 
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and eighth grades. Before can 
make a good design, there are certain 
important rules which you need to know. 
The first is Rhythm.” 


(The word Rhythm is printed. 


you 


“We might say Rhythm means move- 
ment, but just any motion may not have 
the best 
“Rhythm is related movement.” 


rhythm. So definition is 

(“Related movement”’ is printed.) 

“One kind of rhythm with which you 
are already familiar is the rhythm of 
music, 3/4 time, 4/4 time and so forth. 
The first example will show you the 
rhythm or related movement of waltz 
time in music.” 

(Several bars of waltz music 
played by the violinist. 

“Our next example will show the 
rhythm of marching time in music.”’ 


are 


(Several bars of a march are played 
by the violinist.) 

‘Another kind of rhythm which you 
will recognize is the related movement 
of the dance. Notice how, even with- 
out music, you can feel the rhythm of 
the dancer.” 

(A clog dancer does a short dance.) 

“In design, the motion is caused by 


the eye moving along the design. The 
Greeks used this in one of the earliest 
designs in history. Notice how your 


eve has to move from left to right in a 
smooth related movement. ”’ 

(An outline drawing of the wave 
pattern is drawn below the words al- 
ready printed, and the sheet is then torn 
off and placed to one side.) 

“You will next be shown some units 
which can be used in your design work. 
You may copy as many as you are able. 
The first one will show a rhythm which 
moves upward and inward.”’ 

Figure and when 


One is drawn, 


finished, the sheet is torn off and held in 
sight the remainder of the lesson. ) 

“The second will show a rhythm or 
movement downward.” 

Figure Two is drawn, and also held 
up.) 

“Tf a design has no rhythm, the move- 
ment will not be related, but bursting in 
all directions. A design without rhythm 
will now be drawn. Do not copy it.”’ 

(Figure Three is drawn, but put one 
side when finished. ) 

“The last design will show a rhythm 
of curves which goes upward and then 
changes direction, but is still a related 
movement.’ 

(Figure Four is drawn, and held up for 
a short time. ) 

I] 
“In making designs there 
One is 


SPEAKER: 
are several principles to follow. 
Rhythm which means related move- 
ment and carries the eye in a smooth or 
continuous motion from one part of a 
design to another. The second princi- 
ple is Balance.’ 

(The word Balance is printed.) 

“Balance is a familiar word to all of 
you, since you have seen and used scales 
for weighing and know that both sides 

In drawing, the meaning 
Balance is an equalization 


must balance. 
is the same. 
of forces.”’ 

(“Equalization of forces’’ is printed.) 

‘“‘In a design, some balance is obtained 
by making the two sides exactly alike. 
Any two objects the same weight are 
sure to balance.”’ 

(Two boys of exactly equal size sit at 
the ends of a plank on a saw horse, and 
balancing evenly pull their feet up from 
the floor.) 

“Pictures and designs must balance 


You 


or the eye will not be satisfied. 
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will next be shown some units which you 
may use in your design work. 
copy them. The first 
where the two sides balance.”’ 

(Figure Five is drawn and held up for 
the remainder of the period.) 


You may 


shows a unit 


“A picture which balances because 
the two sides are almost exactly alike is 
the famous Sistine Madonna by Raphael 
the Italian artist.” 

(A reproduction is held up.) 

‘If two unequal forces are put on the 
scales, there is no balance, for one side is 
too heavy.”’ 

(A large and a small boy sit at the ends 
of the see-saw, the larger one easily hold- 
ing the other in the air.) 

“This may be corrected by moving 
the larger object nearer to the center, 
leaving the smaller at the edge.” 

(The boys on the see-saw move until 
they balance perfectly, lifting their feet 
from the floor to show it.) 


ORNAMENTAL OR DECORATIVE 


ART RESTS ON 
THERE CANNOT BE TRUE ORNAMENT UNLESS WE EMPLOY 
ADAPTING OUR DETAILS TO THE OBJECT TO BE DECORATED. 


“This idea may sometimes be used in 
drawing designs if you do not wish the 
two sides to be alike.” 

(Figure Six is drawn.) 

“This idea is used in most pictures, 
such as ‘Evensong’ by Corot, the French 
artist.” 

(A reproduction is held up.) 

“In design, there is also the balance of 
light and dark to There 
should be as much dark in the design as 


consider. 


there is light, although they may be 
different in shape and position. A design 
which does not have enough light to 
balance the dark will 
Do not copy it.” 

(Figure Seven is drawn.) 

“The last design will show how the 
same design can be made to balance by 
breaking up the dark spots into smaller 
parts, thereby getting enough white into 
the design to balance the black. 

(Figure Eight is drawn.) 


now be shown. 


. 
ADAPTATION, AND 
ART IN 

THIS 


GIVES US THE KEY TO THE RIGHT UNDERSTANDING OF THE DIFFER- 


ENCE 


BETWEEN DECORATIVE AND IMITATIVE 
IS SUBJECT TO LIMITATIONS FROM WHICH 


ART THE FORMER 
THE LATTER IS FREE. 
Frank G. Jackson 
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A Health Play for Marionettes in Three Acts 


MARGARET J. SANDERS 
Ne uw Have Mi, Connecticut 


Cast too tired to get up so early. Let me stay 

Berry—a beautiful puppet with golden = '™ bed a little longer. 
curle—Actal and III Grandmother: Well, | must weed 
Bretry—an ugly puppet with a long nose, the garden myself. (Walks around gar- 


vellow face. black hair. dressed simi- den. The lamb in the meantime comes 


larly to first Betty (used in Act IT). 
(GRANDMOTHER 
Maaicran—very terrible. 


out and dances around.) 

Betty (coming out stretching): Ho, 
hum! Ho, hum! I am so sleepy. 
Farry—very graceful. Grandmother: Did you brush your 
LAMB or DoaG 
Maaic CHARIOT 


teeth and comb your hair? 
Betty: Ho, hum! (stretching): No. | 
didn’t bother to brush my teeth. I 
hue I didn’t feel like it. 
Scene: Outside Betty’s house—the garden _Grandmother: You naugnty girl! 
Now it istoo late. Have you eaten your 
Grandmother (coming out of the house). breakfast? 
Come, come, Betty, wake up. You will Betty: No, I’m late. All I had for 
be late for school. Come help me inthe — breakfast was a cup of coffee. 
garden before you go. Grandmother: Didn't vou drink any 
Betty (inside): Oh! Grandma, Iam milk? Coffee is not good for little girls. 
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Betty: Well, goodby (starts to walk 
away. Grandmother goes into the house, 
““(oodby’’). 

Betty: 
school this morning. 


I don’t think I shall run to 
What if I am late? 
I’m tired (sits down, sighs, stretches). 
Magician (walking in—in a loud voice 
says): Good-morning, fair maid. 
Betty (jumping up suddenly): How 
you scared me, you dreadful person! 
Who are you? 


I 


How terrible you look! 
Magician: 1am a friend of yours. 
love little boys and girls like you. 
Betty: You don’t look kind or pleas- 
ant. How ugly you are! 
Magician (bowing): My 
Bap Hapsits. I love little children who 
do not wash their faces and hands, who 
do not comb their hair, who forget to 
brush their teeth and are always late for 
school. I love boys and girls who drink 
coffee for breakfast and who do not like 


name is 


milk and vegetables. 

Betty (jumping up and down): Goody, 
goody. You are areal friend. Grand- 
ma is always reminding me because | 
forget all those things. 

Magician: Come with me and I will 
take you to a beautiful country where 
children 
tables, and have all the coffee they can 


never wash, never eat vege- 


drink. I will take you to the land of 
Bad Habits. 

Betty: Can you really take me to 
this magic land? 

Magician: Yes. I am a magician. 
Look! (He flies up into the air.) 

Betty: I will go with you. 

Magician: Ha! Ha! Ha! You will 
go with me. Ha! Ha! Come! Magic 
Chariot. (Chariot flies in. When it 
reaches the ground, they climb it. Lamb 


does not get in, but jumps around.) 


Betty: Now away! No more work, 
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no more school! 


up. } 


Hooray! (Chariot flie s 


Act Il 
Outside of Coffee Pot Castle 


scene: 


Betty: Boo-hoo, Boo-hoo! Let me 


out! It is dark and cold in 
I need more air. Let me out. 
Ha! Ha! 


Oh, you wicked wizard. 


Let me out! 
here. 
Magician (entering) : 
Betty: 
me 


Let 
Where is the 
fine land you promised me? 
Ha! Ha! fair lady. You 
have at last discovered that Bad Habits 
have caught you and you cannot easily 
get away. 
Betty: I have been here a long time. 
Magician: Soyouhave. A year and 
aday. NowIshall release you. 


out of this castle. 


Magician: 


Betty: Oh, joy! You will let me be 
free again? 
Magician: Yes. (unlocks the door. 


Betty comes out, but is very ugly.) 
Betty: How nice it is to be out in the 
air again. How happy I shall be. 
Magician: Ha! Ha! Ha! (shakes with 
laughter). 
Betty: 
wizard. 


I am going home, wicked 


Magician: Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Betty: Why are you laughing? 

Magician: On, look at yourself. See 
what Bad Habits have done to you. Ha! 
Ha! 

Betty (looking down): Oh, I am 
changed. My pretty goiden hair is 


Oh, my pink and white com- 
plexion is gone. Boo-hoo! 
shaken with sobs). 

Ha! Ha! (flies out). 
Grandmother (walking in, followed by 


changed. 


(sits down 
Magician: 


lamb): Where, oh where, is my little 
Stranger, can you tell me where 


my little girl ean be found? 


girl? 
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Betty (jumping up): Oh, Grandma. 
Herelam! Don’t you know me? 

Grandmother: Run away, ugly child. 
My granddaughter has been lost a year 
and a day. She was blond and pretty, 
but she was sometimes naughty and | 
am afraid. 

Betty (on her knees): Don’t you know 
me? 

Grandmother: Run away. Run away, 
ugly child. (Ezit.) 

Betty: Boo-hoo! Oh, if I had never 
had so many bad habits, I wouldn’t be 
like this. What shall Ido? What shall 
I do? 

Fairy (flying down in a blaze of light): 
I am the only one who can help you. 

Betty: How, what can you do? 

Fairy: My name is Good Habits. 
Come with me. I will let you live in my 
castle until the wicked Magician’s spell 
is gone. 


Betty: Oh, I shall go with you. 
(Exeunt. 
Act Ill 
Scene: Outside the Milky Palace 


(Singing ts heard. 

Fairy: Oh, Betty. 

Betty: Yes, good fairy. 
your Milky Palace. 

Fairy: 

Betty: A year and 
a day have passed since I came here. 


The Fairy flies in.) 
I am in 


Do you know what day it is? 
Yes, good fairy. 


Fairy: Today you may leave me. 

Betty: (coming out, again beautiful.) 
I shall be so glad to go home to my 
grandmother. 

Fairy: But you must remember all 
the things I have taught you. 

Betty: 


I must remember to wash my face and 


Yes, they were hard at first. 


hands, clean my teeth, help grandma all 
I can, be on time for school and drink 
plenty of milk. 

Fairy: Yes. Those are good habits. 

Betty: And they make me happy. I 
am not ugly any more. 

Fairy: You cannot be ugly if you 
follow those rules. 

Magician (enters and throws up his 
arms, waving them madly in the air): 


Foiled again! This child was in my 


power. You, Fairy, have stolen her 
from me. 

Fairy: Hocus pocus! Milk and 
vegetables! Hocus pocus, away with 


Bad Habits! 
Magician (shrieking) : 
Fairy: Hocus 
Bad Habits! (Magician falls dead. 
Betty (Grandmother and lamb enter 
Oh! my dear Grandmother! 


I am doomed! 


pocus. Away with 


Curtain 


The play takes about fifteen minutes 
The puppet speaking should move its 
hands continually. 
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PLACE CARD FOR EASTER DINNER PARTY 


FROM ME.MEEKS WHEATLAND, CALIFORNIA, 



























"AULDAY-SUCKER. 








RACE FIG.A ON WHITE CORRESPONDENCE 

CARD WITH WATERCOLORS,PAINT EYES, 
NOSE & FLOWERS PINK ..HAT KRIBBON, YELLOW. | 
CUT OUT — USE AN'ALL-DAY SUCKER" FOR 
A SUPPORT & TIE THE HEADAT Z” TOTHE 
“ALL-DAY SUCKER’ATZ. YELLOW CREPE 
PAPER MAKES A DELIGHTFUL SKIRT FOR BUNNY 
TIE AROUND NECR WITH RIBBON OR STRIP 
OF PAPER. CUT TWO SLITS IN SKIRT FOR. 
PAWS CUT PAWS ON DOTTED LINE TO 
HOLD CARD.CSEE FIG A) THE CARD 
MAY BE MADE BY CUTTING 
AN INCH SQUARE FROM A 
CORRESPONDENCE CARD 

WRITE NAME 


OF GUEST 
ON CARD 








xu 
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Baskets of Braided Paper 


M. RICH 


Supervisor of Art, Paterson, New Jersey 


FRANK 


ASKETRY is ideal manual work and 

occupation material, but ordinarily 
the supplies are expensive, and until 
pupils have attained considerable skill, 
the finished product is hardly worth the 
outlay. 
skill enough to turn out a salable article, 
a good part of the educational value of 


After the pupils have acquired 


the activity has been exhausted. 

There is one unlimited source of bas- 
ketry material available everywhere. It 
need not cost a penny, and the product 
of even the smallest child’s work can be 
put to good use in the home or in play. 
This material is braided kraft paper, a 
tough brown paper now used almost 
universally for wrapping express pack- 
ages. Heavy or light, smooth or wrink- 
led, marked or plain, it makes little 
difference; it can all be turned to good 
account in making mats, baskets, books, 
bags, trays, horse lines, jump ropes and 
so on. The age of the children hardly 
matters, as the work is within the skill 
of beginners, and within the interest 
span of the upper grades. The inexpen- 
sive nature of the material makes it 
possible for pupils to enjoy the priceless 
privilege of experimenting and finding 
out things for themselves, for the teacher 
need not feel, as one so often does in 
manual training classes, that ceaseless 
vigilance to prevent a 
waste of valuable material. Here the 
pupil can think and plan for himself and 
feel the full effect of his own failures 
and successes. 


is necessary 


As a general motive for the several 


separate projects in paper weaving, we 
Let us make 
our own sun hats, the baskets for our 


can use the school outing. 


provisions, sandwich trays, mats to sit 
on, and material for a number of games. 

The only material needed is plenty of 
tough kraft paper, cut lengthwise of the 
fibre, into strips from one-half to three 
inches or more in width, depending upon 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 
For convenience and uniformity, paper 
folded cut 
thicknesses at once. Crush the strips 


can be so as to several 
together, lengthwise of the fibres, and 
Have the 
first strips of irregular length so that the 
splices will not all come at 
place in the braid. To splice, simply lap 


two or three inches of new paper on the 


braid in a three-ply braid. 


‘ 
< 


the same 


end of the old strip, and fold or twist 
laterally. Crush the paper together 
compactly; take short hold the 
strands in braiding, keep the work fairly 
even, and the product will stand a sur- 


on 


prising strain. If a strip starts to tear at 
all, tear it across, unravel a couple of 
Five feet of 
heavy braid makes a short jump rope; 
ten, a long jump rope or good horse 
lines; twenty will furnish the boys with 


inches or so and splice. 


a jolly lasso, though it may not stand 
the strain if the steer that is caught acts 
too obstreperous. 

To start a hat, mat or round basket, 
make a ring by taking two or three 
turns of braid around the finger. Fasten 
the ring with a strip of crushed or 
twisted paper, which becomes one of the 
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spokes of the basket. Give the spoke a 
turn and a half round itself close to the 
braid and as tight as the paper will 
stand without any danger of tearing. 
Put on seven more spokes in the same 
way, and fasten them to the ring and 
then to the loose end of the braid or 
“weaver.” Bring the weaver round 
and fasten each spoke in succession. As 
the spiral grows spread the weaver out 
for a flat surface or draw it in for an 
upward turn, depending upon the con- 
tour of the object desired. Leave a space 
between two of the spokes for an extra 
spoke that will be put in when the edge is 
finished. If the basket is to have a handle 
or the hat tie-strings, leave two spaces. 

When the article is large enough, 


finish with a braided edge. Stop the 





RICH 








weaving with the weave at the open 


space between spokes, strands un- 
braided. Insert three short strands into 
the weaver and braid double thickness 


When the spoke 


strands are reached, drop two strands 


to the next spoke. 


preferably short ones) from the weaver 
and take two spoke strands on in their 
place. Continue to do the same com- 
pletely around the edge and back to the 
Here 
tie two of the weaver strands around the 


open space between the spokes. 


others, and then use the two ends to 
make up the missing spoke. Fasten this 
spoke by tying in the center. 

To make a handle, take six strands 
of paper and braid a three-ply braid, 
double thickness, long enough for the 
handle, leaving enough loose fibre at 





PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A SIMPLE THREE-PLY BRAID, THE BEGINNING OF 


THE RING FOR THE BOTTOM OF MAT 
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Now 
take the six strands and make two three- 


each end to attach to the basket. 


ply braids for an inch or two on each 
side of the handle. 
in twos, and use each two for a spoke in 


Now tie the strands 


the empty space left for the purpose. 
Bring them to the center and tie. 

Rook bags, oval mats and other arti- 
cles of oval base are made and finished 


in the same way, except that the center 
is a long loop, with spokes starting alter- 
nately from either side and passing 
across the center. When any article is 
finished, extra spokes can be inserted in 
open spaces by beginning at the edge 
and twisting spokes toward the center 
and tying. The last step is to trim all 
loose ends neatly. 


Battleship Linoleum 


CHARLOTTE E. 


MORGAN 


Carmel, California 


ILE models and decorative plaques 

as well as the usual block prints 
were developed in heavy battleship lin- 
oleum by an industrious grammar school 
art class. The limitations of ordinary 
mounted linoleum blocks which come 
in neat little squares of varying sizes 
proved too confining to the inspirations 
of these pupils and as they were able to 
obtain odd pieces of battleship linoleum 
free of charge from a dealer, they began 
experimenting with this medium. 

First they cut paper designs which 
they applied to four-inch squares, and 
then to oblongs. One boy became inter- 
ested in making repeated patterns, 
which he printed on oatmeal paper. He 
tried several on large surfaces before 
he satisfied himself as to what pattern 
would do when repeated in length and 
breadth. 

Then it was suggested that the stu- 
dents use linoleum as a medium to be 
treated as a modeled surface. It was cut 
in various depths, with the chipping 
suited to the surface portrayed, and oil 
color applied. This problem excited 
great especially after 
student produced two very decorative 


interest, one 


panels, one of a Tyrian boat and the 
other of a Holland windmill. The outer 
margin of the latter according to the 
pupil’s own design was cut in a fanciful 
form, and the edge treated to give it the 
appearance of aframe. Both panels were 
painted with a thin oil paint. Still an- 
other pupil carved a picture of Yosemite 
Falls. He painted the sky golden, the 
mountain violet, and the falls bluish, 
while the trees in the foreground re- 
flected the sky in their tops. 
like these of tinted linoleum have great 
decorative 


Plaques 


possibilities and are ex- 
tremely interesting work for grammar 
school classes. 

The linoleum was used again to ad- 
vantage in making models for tiles, first 
of plaster of Paris and then of cement. 
To get the first model, plastacene was 
spread evenly on heavy cardboard and 
the linoleum model was pressed down in 
the plastacene. As soon as the impres- 
sion was made the linoleum was care- 
fully rolled back, leaving its imprint 
clear. Thus in an unexpected fashion, a 
had 
grown from the children’s experiments 
with the battleship linoleum. 


desire to make forms in cement 
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Picture Decorations in a Child’s Room 


LOUISE 
Art Instr uctor, 


ERHAPS the nicest decoration in a 

child’s room is a mural frieze, one 
that brings to life all the old favorite 
characters of fairy tale and nursery 
rhyme. When these are all in one con- 
tinuous panel about the room, it makes 
one feel that they are all very closely 
acquainted, for how could Simple Simon 
and the Pie Man help but know the 
little pig that went to the market, when 
they are right in speaking distance of it? 
And the little Red Hen with the sack of 
grain on her back seems to be quite at 
home in the same neighborhood. 

When the frieze is divided into panels, 
these characters become a series of just 
so many fine pictures. The panels may 
not all be the same size. This is arranged 
according to the size and the openings 
in the room. 

A mural is most effective and durable, 
as well as washable, when painted in oil 
paint on canvas. A lest expensive deco- 
ration, and attractive in its own way, 
may be accomplished by painting these 
subjects in oil or show card paint on 
beaver board or upson board. These 
paintings may be mounted as panels 
on the wall, or framed and hung as large 
pictures. 

A still easier and quicker way of effect- 
ing results is through the cut paper 
method. A good selection of light weight 
colored papers may be had at any sta- 
tionery store carrying school supplies. 
They come assorted in packages of dif- 
sizes. 


ferent Heavy black or colored 


eardboards can be purchased at a rea- 


D 


Sacramento Junior College, 


TESSIN 


Sacrament » Ce lifo nia 


sonable price through a local printing 


office. To secure the best results, the 
entire surface of the various sections of 
colored papers should be pasted, not 
only the edges. A heavy line drawn with 
a brush and India black ink, between all 
the colored sections of paper when the 
pasting is completed, will give the whole 
composition a neater appearance. 

And when there are reasons for having 
neither canvas nor beaver board paint- 
ings on the walls, we must find another 
way of giving a child its share of colorful 
pictures. Here again we turn to cut 


paper, Opaque or transparent water 


black 


black or tinted construction paper. The 


colors, or India ink, and white, 
pictures may be quite decorative or tend 
toward a naturalistic style. A decora- 
tive picture has greater possibilities, 
although when too decorative, it will not 
hold the interest of a child, because a 
child can not fully appreciate design 
qualities. 
Delicate 
in 


and fa colors should be 


chosen preference to grays and 


browns. Colors are most effective when 
applied flat without blending or shading. 
When a picture is mounted in a colored 
frame, the frame must bear some rela- 
tion to the color scheme of the painting. 
A narrow black lacquer frame is always 
good. 

The choice of pictures should bear 
upon the tastes or disposition of the 


child. 


one or two figures in the composition, 


There should never be more than 


as too much detail will not be noticed, 
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THREE DESIGNS FOR SEED PACKETS 
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A HOLLYHOCK SEED PACKET 





and detracts rather than adds to the 
study. 
animals are favorite subjects with both 
little boys and girls; also circus charac- 
the graceful bareback 
rider and tight rope walker, the dog 
with the ruffled collar, performing bears 
and tigers, and the gaily-cloaked ele- 


Pictures of pets or domestic 


ters, clowns, 


A Hollyhock 


UCH a gorgeous, hollyhock-bordered 
drive it was! ‘Tall hollyhocks lined 
both white ones, yellow ones, 
every shade of red from palest pink to 
those that were almost black, so dark 
were they; single ones, double ones, some 


sides 


half way between; fringed edges, notched 
ones, plain; every shape and hue that 
hollyhock ever bore was there. 

Surely such a wealth of beauty should 
Just then a miller’s little 
sample flour sack came to hand and 
A 


The seeds must be har- 


be broadcast. 


supplied the thought for doing it. 
seed packet! 
time gave 
place to seed time, almost a bushel of the 
pods were gathered and threshed out. 
A sugar sack of the little flat seeds re- 


So when blossom 


vested. 


mained. When September and school 
time came the big sack of seeds and the 
little sample sack went from Indiana 
over into central Ohio, for the busy 
fingers of the seventh grade boys and 
girls were to have part in the hollyhock 
broadcasting. 

As soon as school was well started, 
the children were told about the two 
sacks and the plans made for little 
garden seed packets. Suggestion was 
made that if any laggard hollyhocks were 


phants and camels. Fairy story and 
nursery rhyme subjects may also be 
added to this group. Pictures of toys 
and flowers with butterflies or tiny 
fairies are admired by girls, while boys 
favor wild animals and ships. The latter 
are most attractive when done as a sil- 
houette on tinted paper. 


Seed Packet 


still blooming, they would make fine 
lessons in drawing and color, very help- 
ful when the little packets were ready for 
decoration. Trust the bright eyes of 
boys and girls to find the thing you want. 
Hollyhocks came to school the next day 
and some interesting lessons followed. 

The diagram shows how we measured, 
cut, and folded the paper for the little 
bags. We used gray manila, each bag 
requiring one sheet of nine by twelve 
inch paper. 

Before the two parts were pasted 
This 
was outlined with a strong pencil line 
and then tinted daintily with water 
colors. 


together the design was applied. 


Some of the children used line 
borders with hollyhocks in the corners; 
others used tall stems for borders or 
made groups of them in a central panel. 
The edges outside the borders were given 
harmonizing tints. 

Our seed held out exceedingly well 
and several hundred little messengers of 
beauty went out from our schoolrooms. 
Many of them, as gifts to flower-loving 
friends, traveled far and wide. Let us 
hope that each little seed has found a 
place in mother earth to grow, to blossom, 
and to bear fruit. 


‘ 
< 








MAY-DAY FLOWER BASKET DIEHL 


FAIRY FLOWER BAS KET FOR MAY DAY 

















ORANGE N SCOTT DIEHL. VANDERGRIFT, DA 

EACH F’ Ri YELLOW ANGE 
— fretiow —— CUT FROM 
STEMS » YELLOW-GREEN CIRCLES: 


BASKET GRAY: BLUE 
MOUNT ON 
BLACK PAPER 

















BASKET 
CUT STEMS FROM CIRCLES 
FLOWER MOTIF: THREE COLORED PAPER — CUT BASKET,STAND 
CIRCLES PASTED ONE ON THE OTHER: EDGES NICKED & HANDLE FROM CIRCLE 
of pie ——_™- i, —_* 4 





A MAY-DAY PROJECT FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN DESIGNED 
BY HELEN SCOTT DIEHL, VANDERGRIFT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DIEHL FAIRY BLOSSOM TREI 





— —— a 


THE FAIRY BLOSSOM TREE 


BLOSSOMIS - YELLOW &.YELLOW ORANG 
TREE = YELLOW- GREEN 
SWING » 


- BLACK PAPER 
MOUNT ALL 
ON GRAY 





Er. VWNDERGRIFT, PA 


* 










CUT BLOSSOMS PASTE DOWN 
FROM CIRCLES ONE UPON 
SCALLOP EDGES THE OTHER 
























CUT TREE FROM 
FOLDED PAPER 

















THE FAIRY BLOSSOM TREE, A SPRING COLOR PROBLEM FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN. HELEN SCOTT DIEHL, VANDERGRIFT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RIANGULAR BOX 




















HOW TO MAKE A TRIANGULAR BOX 


AlSO SUGGESTIVE DESIGNS FOR THE COVER 


THESE DESIGNS 
ARE VERY EFFECTIVE 
CUT FROM FOLDED 
BLACK PAPER 




































CUT A CUT OUT UNFOLD 
TRIANGLE ee & . we 
FR \ 
PACER SISSORS [AO, pO A\coripurre 
9” rne 
BO 
J a A I$ THE DIAGRAM FOR THE LID 
x FORTHE BASE OF THE TRI- 
* ANGULAR BOX, CUT 3/4" FROM 
ONE END OF SAME SIZED SHEET 
OF PAPER & MAKE SIDES OF 
TRIANGLE 2"= 3 %q" INSTEAD OF 
eS ' 4"..OTHER MEASUREMENTS 
A . , 8 REMAIN 
a Ee eas tes eee tk Rens eal hae ee aa eee THE SAME 
> ; a 
ra = 4 Lz," 4 
4 a FR 
394 344" 53/4" 


ZX 














TRIANGULAR BOXES FOR FAVORS ARE VERY EFFECTIVE WITH CUT PAPER DECORA- 


TIONS. 


The 


School Arts 
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A GOOD PROBLEM FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN DURING SPRING GARDEN DAYS 








MARLAND 


SAVING LIVES BY MEANS OF TEACHING ART 








A Triangular Box 


ITTLE useful 
articles and children love to make 
them. A triangular box that does not 
have to be pasted was a demand with us 


boxes are always 


several years ago and has been a prime 
favorite ever since. It never seems to 
grow old and each year we make it, 
changing only its decoration. 

Two sheets of nine by twelve construc- 
tion paper are needed for its making, one 
for the base of the box and the other for 
the lid. It is to be as large as can be 
made from paper that size. 

Each box must be measured before 
cutting and folding. Tracing and cut- 
ting from a pattern is not satisfactory. 
Absolute accuracy is required or a loppy, 
untidy-looking box results from the lack 
of it. 

The diagram shows measurements and 


where to cut and fold. Cutting is to be 


done on heavy lines; the dotted lines are 
This is the lid of the box. 
For the base, cut three-fourths of an inch 


to be creased. 


from one end of the sheet of 


paper. 
Make sides of triangle three and three- 
fourths inches instead of four inches. 
Other measurements remain the same. 

After all the cutting and creasing is 
done, getting it into box form is a little 
puzzling at first, but not at all difficult 
for children to do. 

Fold longest 
making that strip double. Lay B upon 
C and fold D down over it. Place A and 
the strip remaining on E and fold F 
down over it. 


over on dotted line, 


Crease edges well and a 
firm, strong box will be the result. 

The children like cut paper decoration 
best. Last year they used little tree 
designs of soft gray green on red boxes 
and results were happy ones. 


Saving Lives by Means of Teaching Art 


ALICE MARLAND 


Elementary Art Supervisor, Ossining, New Y ork 


AVING and preventing useless loss 

of life is one of the most vital prob- 
lems confronting not only our schools 
but our nation at large today. One of 
the aims of the public school is to try to 
prepare youth for the adjustment to life 
as it is to be lived in this day of wonder- 
ful inventions and swift moving ma- 
chines—not as it was lived fifty to one 
hundred years ago. We are trying to 
teach children to meet the new adven- 
tures of life in a purposeful way, instead 


441 


of saying “ Don’t’ do this and ‘‘ Don’t” 
do that. Their parents have probably 
overworked that and to the 
majority of live-wire Americans it will 
probably mean “ Do.” 


word, 


In our method 
of teaching Safety we try not only to 
reach every child in our elementary 
schools but to interest every parent also. 
In this way children, parents, and 
workers are influenced to “Watch Their 
Step.” 

We glean the most important phases 
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SAFETY FIRST CAMPAIGN POSTERS DEVELOPED BY ELE- 
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MARLAND 


SAVING LIVES BY MEANS OF TEACHING ART 





of “‘safety education” from various 
sources, the National Safety Council, 
railroad companies, and large automo- 
bile factories, for example. The best 
aids in education we can get from the 
successful methods of the great institu- 
tions are listed and studied. Then a 
typed sheet is assembled. This is ar- 
ranged to include the main causes of 
accidental deaths. Under main head- 
ings subdivisions of major and minor 
causes of accidents are listed; for ex- 
ample, “jay walking” will be listed, and 
its subdivisions added. 

Each pupil in our upper grades is 
given one of these sheets to study. 
class period is taken with the teacher, 
and the whole safety scheme is dis- 
cussed. The children then take the 
sheet home and discuss it with parents 
and friends. After this the child adds 
all the experiences he can glean and his 
own original idea is started in a rough 
sketch. From this a poster is 
veloped. 

Each year we hold a “Safety Cam- 
paign.”’ This is not one of the spas- 
modic movements, as this type of work 
has sometimes proved to be—held one 
week at white heat and forgotten the 
rest of the year—we keep at it. One 
month for posters—safety, humane and 
health—and the whole school year for 
instruction along these same lines, using 
the posters produced by the children. 

Every child in the elementary schools 
is required to make three posters—safety , 
humane and health. The safety pro- 
ject is stressed more than the other two. 
We have a school nurse and dental nurse 
for co-operation with health projects. 
Model posters are worked up by the art 


One 


de- 








supervisor for the lower grades, each 
grade through the third having a differ- 
ent theme. The first graders learn to 
draw free-hand mass figures of children. 
Then they are told how to play safely 
and why. Second graders try to make 
children see the benefit of keeping their 
eyes open and watching out for traffic. 
Third graders make diagrams of Os- 


sining’s most dangerous streets and 
show the folly of using the street for a 
playground. Safe places to play are 


discussed. Fourth graders try to show 
drivers the and fifth 
graders show parents the advisability 
of labeling all bottles and of keeping 
danger out of children’s reach. 

The upper grades have been required 
to apply their experiences and general 
knowledge and also art knowledge by 
making an original poster. 

Of course much material 
must be shown before these ideas ma- 


use of caution 


reference 


terialize; the drawings at first are crude. 
Each idea must be personally criticized, 
redrawn, and enlarged to final poster 
size and the line, color, and spacing 
corrected; the small layout is reworked 
to 9x 12 inches or to 12 x 18 inches. 
Having two short art 
periods per week in these upper grades 
the children have much outside work to 
do; hence a sense of responsibility is 


only very 


encouraged. 

Our parent-teacher organizations co- 
operate with us and offer prizes for the 
best ideas and poster; in this way our 
contests are somewhat competitive in 
nature. In fact, we 


find some cases 


where the parents are just as interested 
as their children and co-operation in the 
home is assured. 











BUTTERFLY MAYPOLE DIEHL 























A BU Y 
FROM -HELEN SCOT DIEHL VANDERGRIFT , PA 
POLE GREEN RED 
i RIBBONS ON POLE YELLOW ORANGE 
BUTTERFUES = «= YELLOW , 
MOUNT ALL ' : 
ON GRAY- r 
GREEN PAPER BLUE ‘ 
PASTE DOWN GREEN : 
BUTTERFLIES '@) ' 
ON TOP OF ORANGE ( 
| END OF EACK ‘ 
RIBBON ' 
BLUE YELLOW s«C! 
GREEN GREEN : 


COLOR SPOTS 
ON WINGS 























A SUCCESSFUL CUT PAPER PROBLEM FOR SPRING, HELEN SCOTT DIEHL, VANDERGRIFT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WILLIAMS DESIGNS FOR EASTER TOYS 














THREE EASTER SUGGESTIONS 


HIS ISAN ATTRACTIVE EASTER IDEA LET EACH _rrom 
CHILD HAVE AN EASTER EGG NEST THESE CAN E-PVYILLIANS 

BE MADE BY THE CHILDREN GLEFT TOBE FILLE 
BY THE CASTER RABBIT I HAD MY PUPILS LEAVE THT! 
ON THE DESKS ONE AFTERNOON AT EASTER AND TRE 
NEXT MORNING = OH' WHAT A HAPPY CROWD WHEN 
THEIR NESTS WERE FOUND All FILLED! FOR THE 
EXCELSIOR INTHE NESTS, 1 USID YELLOW CREPE 
PAPER ~CUT IN ‘4 INCH STRIPS CCUT ACROSS THE 
PAPER). THE NEST, MADE OF LIGHT GREEN CARD 
BOARD. WAS FILLEO WITH VARI-COLORED EGGS 
THIS COLOR COMBINATION GAVE THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL SPRINGTIME APPLCARANCE THe 
SURPRISE TO THE CHILDREN WAS ALL THE More 
ENJOYABLE BECAUSE THEY HAD HAD A HAND IN 
THE MAKING. FOR CONSTRUCTING NEST CUT OUT ON 

THE HEAVY OUTLINES . HAVE LINE 

A-B MEET LINE A'-B’ AND 

PASTE SHADED SECTION DOWN 

FLAT ON OPPOSITE SIDE THE 

CUTOUT SECTION MAKES NEST STANT 












CuT our 
SECTION 


NEST WITH E 
PASTE FLAP OF NEST crete aang 


HIS IS AN INSTRUCTIVE ASWELL AS ATTRACTIVE WAY OF MOTIWATING 
ART WORK AROUND EASTER. THE DUCK IS SO SIMPLE THAT EVEN 
SMALL CHILDREN CAN MAKE IT WITH AMARKED DEGREE OF PERFECTION 
JUST A SCRAP OF OUTING FLANNEL & YELLOW PAPER . BUT WOULD 
YOU THINK 1T? THE BODY PATTEQN A UG CUT FROM YELLOW PAPER 
OVER THIS IS PASTEO THE SCRAP OF OUTING. THIS GIVES THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF A WOOLY DUCK. THEN CUT ALONG FOGET OF PATTERN, 
CUTTING SLIT FOR WING THROUGH BOTH PAPER & OUTING CuT 
IYT FROM BLACK PAPER AND PASTE IN PLACE . GoDY PATTERN 
“BIS CUT FROM YELLOW PAPER. OuT- 
UNE THE BULL & FEET WITH BLACK INK 
PASTE A OVER'S IN PLACE LEAVING 
THE WING FLAP FREE . PRINT ON ALITTLE 
CARD, THE FASTER GREETING . SLIP [| UNDER 
WING L THERE YOU ARC -AHAPPY CASTER. 


LS 


HIS REALISTIC APPEARING 

UMBRELLA WITH ITS RIBS IS 
OIFFERENT FROM THE USUAL 
PAPER UMBRELLA CHILOREN 
MAKE THE HANDLE IS A SMALL ROUND STICK (USE APPLICATORS FROM DRUG STORE) 
TWO SMALL CORKS USED TOKEEP STICK IN PLACE. PUSH ONE ABOUT AN INCH 
DOWN THE STICK, THEN SLIP THE INCH THROUGH THE TOP OF THE UMBRELLA BL 
PUSH THE OTHER CORK DOWN TO HOLD THE STICK FIRMLY IN PLACE.CuT 
UMBRELLA FROM STIFF PAPER BY PATTCRN (BLACK OR COLORED PAPER). CUT 
HOLE AT TOP. USE SMALL STRIPS OF GUMMED PAPER TO PASTE DIVISIONS 
TOGETHER. HAVE CROSS MARKS MEET 


.. 
AC 





& 








EASTER TOYS——A NEST WITH EGGS AND CUT CREPE PAPER, A TINY UMBRELLA, AND A 
WOOLLY DUCK PLACE CARD. DESIGNS FROM ETHEL WILLIAMS, COVINGTON, GEORGIA 
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FURNITURE FOR DOLI 


/Y’S SLEEPING ROOM 


AUSTIN 








Furniture for Dolly’s Sleeping Room 


F. E. 


Al 


ISTIN 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


HERE are two important new fea- 

tures connected with the dolly’s 
furniture illustrated in the photograph. 
There are no curved lines so that even 
first-year manual training pupils can 
make it easily and quickly, and the parts 
held of 


SCTEWS. 


are together by means wood 
screws makes the furni- 
It will 


changes 


The use of 
ture much more firm or rigid. 
not affected 


due to temperature and moisture, as is 


be by climatic 
the case with furniture held together 
with glue. It can be readily taken apart 
and put together, for shipping or other 


reasons. It requires no more time to 


A BED, 
WOULD CHARM THE MOST SOPHISTICATED DOLL 


CHAIR, AND BUREAU 


FINISHED IN GRAY 
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construct it than if glue is used, taking 
into account clamping, unclamping, and 
the other necessary procedure. 

All the furniture illustrated was made 
out of white pine wood from packing 
cases. Any soft wood will serve but of 
course white pine holds its shape better 
than any other kind. The parts of the 
furniture illustrated are held together 
by No. 8 round head nickel wood screws 
one and one-half inches in length, except 
those holding the sides of the bed which 
are No. 8 but two inches long. 

The drawers in the bureau are made 
inch thick, 
while the top and sides of the bureau 


from pine three-eighths 





ENAMEL 
F. E 


AND DECORATED IN OIL 
AUSTIN, HANOVER, 


COLORS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 











AUSTIN 





FURNITURE FOR DOLLY’S SLEEPING ROOM 





The 


use of thin stock is not desirable in the 


are from stock one-half inch thick. 


construction of this type of furniture. 
After the parts have been sawed from 
the selected material, it should be planed 
The 
holes for the shanks of the screws should 


smooth with a smoothing plane. 


then be bored in their proper places 
using a three-sixteenth inch diameter 
auger bit. The holes for the worms of 
the screws should be bored with a one- 
eighth inch diameter drill bit. The last 
mentioned holes are best located by 
holding the proper parts in position and 
marking the position by means of the 
point of a screw inserted in the larger 
holes. The positions might be located 
by use of a slim prick punch, or a blunt 
scratch awl. A proper size hole should 
always be made for the worms or threads 
of the screws to prevent splitting the 
parts. After the shank holes have been 
bored the surface of the various parts 
should be carefully smoothed with No. 14 
garnet sandpaper. Always rub the 
sandpaper with the grain when smooth- 
ing. A nice smooth surface on the finish- 
ed furniture will depend upon the initial 
sanding. 

It is advisable to assemble the parts 
varefully after the first smoothing, and 
before the painting process is started. 
The furniture may be painted while it is 
assembled or the parts may be painted 
separately and then reassembled. The 
latter method gives better results. After 
the wood surfaces have been smoothed 
they should be given a coat of linseed 
oil, which should be allowed to dry for 





several days. Next a coat of orange 
shellac varnish should be applied and 
allowed to dry for a day or two. The 
work should then be smoothed over, 
using No. 0 garnet sandpaper. 

Next a coat of flat white paint should 
be applied. If desired, a small quantity 
of drop black may be added to the flat 
white to give it a light gray tint. If an 
extra smooth finish is desired this coat 
when well dried may be rubbed with fine 
pumice and oil. 


will be 


The next application 
a coat of French gray enamel. 
It will require care to spread the enamel 
properly so that it will dry smooth and 
not run. For an extra smooth finish this 
coat, when thoroughly dry, may be 
rubbed over with fine powdered pumice 
mixed with oil until the gloss is removed. 
After this another coat of the enamel 
may be applied. The so-called porch 
enamel gives a very desirable finish. The 
sprays are applied with oil colors on the 
last coat of enamel. 

This furniture is not only very durable 
but is quite attractive, and makes most 
acceptable birthday and holiday gifts. 
The bed illustrated is twenty inches 
long, thirteen inches wide; the head 
posts are ten inches tall, the foot posts 
are nine inches tall, and the bottom edge 
of the side rails is two inches from the 
floor. The 
bureau is ten inches long, six inches wide 
and its top is nine inches from the floor. 

If the boys will build this furniture 
either in manual training or at home, 
their mothers or older sisters will take 
delight in painting and decorating it. 


The mattress rests on slats. 
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SPRING POSTERS KLDRED 









































“WAKE UP’ SPRING POSTERS DESIGNED UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF MRS. ELDRED, BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BIRMINGHAM 
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GILLETTE BIRD POSTERS 














BE KIND TD a 8. 
OUR iit. 
FERTHERED 
FRIENDS 








K 


THE BIRDS ARE PROTECT 
YOUR FRIENDS THE sIiRoSs 











EFFECTIVE BIRD POSTERS FOR ‘KINDNESS TO ANIMALS WEEK’ DESIGNED 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF M. CAROLYN GILLETTE, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK GREETING CARDS 





TIFFANY 











LINOLEUM BLOCK GREETING CARD PROBLEM SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR ELEMENTARY 
GRADE CHILDREN. FROM MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
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MARGARET :-} SANDERS br4 
argT insTRucTor. NEW HAVEN. CONN 


Cs 





ARGARET J. SANDERS, art 

instructor in Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, Conn., started her 
study of art while attending St. Agnes 
School, Albany, New York. Since that 
time she has studied at New York 
University where she studied design 
with Dr. James P. Haney the summer 
before his death, and continued the 
theory of color the following year under 
Walter Sargent and Harold H. Brown. 
Life and illustration she took up at the 
Art Students’ League with George 
Bridgman and also with the late Herman 
Sodersten, New Haven portrait painter. 
Her secondary school methods were 


studied at the Yale Graduate and 
Summer schools. 
Before graduating from the New 


Haven State Normal School, she took 
the Federal correspondence course in 
commercial art and also the associated 







A 
Who's 
Who 





in 
Art 
. Education 
. Art and 
Music 
= 
Miss San Jers 


art course. Upon the opening of the 
large junior high school, she was ap- 
pointed art instructor. Aside from the 
regular course of study, her club work 
consists of the making of 
marionettes and presenting puppet plays 
which she learned from Harry Burnett 
of the Yale drama school. 


teaching 


Outside of teaching, she is active in 
commercial art, making drawings for 
large department stores and specialty 
shops, contributing to ScHoo, ARTs 
MAGAZINE and other periodicals, also 
filling orders for cover designs for book- 
lets. 
costumes for plays presented by the 
Theatre Guild, Yale dramatic associa- 
tion, and Yale summer normal school. 
She is well-known locally for silhouettes 


She has designed and planned 


drawn at fairs and bazaars where she 
often sketches as many as thirty like- 
nesses in an afternoon. 














HUMANE POSTERS 


GILLETTE 
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GIVE 
SHELTER 


THEY WERE 
KIND 
ARE YOU 


BE KIND 
TO CIRCUS 
ANIMALS 


Lin 


~ 


WE HELP YOU 
YOU HELP US 


i 












BE KIND 
TO PETS 
FEED THEM 











HUMANE POSTER PICTURES FOR “ KINDNESS 
AROLYN GILLETTE, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


WEEK.” M. ¢ 
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HIM LIVE 














BE KIND TO 





ANIMALS 

















GET WELL 
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TO ANIMALS 











ScHOOL ACTIVITIES AND EQUIPMENT. Rose 
B. Knox. 386 pp., Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 

A Valuable Book on Materials and Equip- 
ment for the Elementary School. The problem 
of planning for the supplies and equipment 
for the various school activities is one of the 
difficult situations confronting inexperienced 
teachers. The author of this book compiles 
in one volume the knowledge and experience 
acquired from a lifetime of study devoted to the 
solving of this problem. She presents to in- 
experienced teachers an effective manual and 
guide. 
the book quantities of valuable suggestions for 


Also teachers of experience will find in 


vitalizing and improving their work. 
Part One is devoted to an analysis of ma- 
activities. The 
Scientific and 


terials related to curricular 
following topics are covered: 
Social Activities and Materials (History, Geog- 
raphy, Science, Industry, Applied Number); 
Constructive Activities and Materials (Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Illustrative Work, Jobs, 
Self-Directed Work and Play); English Activi- 
ties and Materials (Language, Literature, Read- 
ing); Artistic and Recreational Activities and 
Materials (Art, Music, Play); Supplementary 
Activities and Materials (Library, Museum, 
Pictures, Exhibits). 

Part Two considers general school equipment 
and practical problems. Miscellaneous Equip- 
ment, Basic Equipment, Problems Growing Out 
of Materials and Equipment are discussed. An 
excellent topical bibliography and list of source 
materials is given in the appendix. 

This publication has great possibilities for 
serving the needs of teachers and supervisors of 


art in the elementary school. 
W.G.M. 


A PRIMER OF BLUE Print REApinG. Thomas 


Diamond, Associate Professor of Vocational 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 7Opp.,6x9in. The Bruce Publishing 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 48 cents. 


IX 


The author of this book maintains that the 
pupils who find the ability to read drawings an 
asset far outnumber those who need the ability 


to make them. Skill in drawing, therefore, is 
not the object of the book; rather it provides 
drill in the reading of blue prints. 
rial is arranged in a logical and progressive 


The mate- 
method. Part I provides a series of mechani- 
cal drawings of common objects, 37 plates in 
all, which the student is asked to interpret by 
dimension, 


answering questions about con- 


struction, ete. Letters on each 


represent dimensions which may be found in 


drawing 
one of the other views shown. The problem is 
to find the dimensions indicated by the various 
letters. Part I] presents objects in perspective, 
23 full page plates, in which the principles 
learned in Part I are applied. Instructors will 
find this a valuable textbook, and pupils who 
have mastered the details in it will have a good 


knowledge of blue print reading 


THe Business or TEACHING AND SUPER- 
VISING THE Arts. C. Valentine Kirby, A.M., 
State Director of Art, Pennsylvania. 74 pp., 
6x9in. The Abbott Educational Co., Chica- 
go Price, $1.00 

From an experience covering many years as 
instructor and director of The Arts—an all- 
inclusive title—Mr. Kirby has given us a re- 
sumé of the requirements he has found to be 
fundamental for a successful teacher and super- 


of all, he “full 


realization of what is best to do and how to do 


visor. First would have a 
it. Then may the things hoped for be brought 
In fifteen chapters the author has put 
down these requirements in a straightforward, 


The chap- 


about.” 


progressive and illuminating way. 
ter headings give one an appetite for the meat 
which follows Historic Back- 
ground; Present Aims, Objectives, Tendencies; 
Art should Function; 


here they are 


How the Supervisor of 
The Supervisor's Relation to the School Organ- 
ization; The Successful Art Teacher or Super- 


visor; Preparation of the Course of Study; 








DRAWING FOR: BE GINNERS 


BY DOROTHY FURNISS 


HIS book is written from the view nt of the student, in’simple non-technical language, 
} } + } ] ' y rair } »} ] 1 ] r ' TT} y 
and the objects chosen are 1! ind 1 eve rdinar ousehold and classroom. The autho 


the daughter of the celebrated English artist, Harry Furniss. Every aspect of drawing, 
painting, materials, the handling of tools, the choice of colors, and the | lems of lig ink 
shade, are taken from the beginners’ viewpoint. Fully illustrated. Return it if 1 are 
satisfied ren tta! { 4 id rel lI led. 


Price $3.50 postpaid 
BRIDGMAN PU ade iden ERS, PELHAM, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 














EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 


(Art Courses in Junior and Senior High Schools; 








Various Avenues of Approach; Art Apprecia- THE WORLD’S GREAT MASTERPIECES 


tion; Beautifying the School; Materials for Art on IN MINIATURE! 
— a‘ Three groups totaling 226, about 344” x44 n colors of 
Instruction; Equipment of the Art Room; riginals. Price as listed on folder, 3 to 2c e ich. Also 24 
. ; , designs for Textiles, Basketry and Pottery at 5c each. Send 
Helpful Books and Other Reference Material i tee US enemies of she four speune Gib Gocas feller 
Selling Art Education; Higher Aspirations and pe Dee Send for lists of “Museum Prints” in full color 
, , ree ; inals- res average 8” x 10” on 11” x 14”—S50ceach 
Cultural Values. The author has aspired to the G EO. HL. CL ARK. 307 ‘So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





highest in art education, but in encouraging 





teachers to achieve he has not left them without 
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Tue Tony SarG Marionetre Book. Text 
by F. J. Melsaac, illustrations by Tony Sarg 
58 pp., 5x 74 in. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

Since the early days of Punch and Judy shows 


the lively anties of marionettes—puppets 


have had fascination for grown folks and a _ 
children alike. ‘“‘This little book is about f Made in Holland 
Tony Sarg and his marionettes,’’ says the : by the manufacturers of 


Introduction. ‘‘It aims to acquaint you with ==3))) THE REMBRANDT 
the lovable and unique personality of Tony ; SG ARTISTS SnOme = 
sarg, illustrator, cartoonist, creator of mario- =) f — ~ 
nettes: and to tell you about puppet shows, a : A gm Ye) i = . 


little of their long and varied history, and of IRVINGTON-NEW JERSEY 
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certain matters connected with modern puppets 
which have awakened vour curiosity.”’ Having 
made one thus acquainted, the author proceeds stage mav be built and the puppets made and 


in a fascinating way to reveal some of the operated The book contains also a couple of 


mysteries of Tony's ‘‘different’’ puppet shows, ‘Fairy Plays’’ with an introduction telling how 
and to explain why his dolls are probably the to give marionette entertainments at home 
most charming of modern “‘artistic marionettes \ dollar may well be spent for this little 
Mr. Sarg himself tells young people how the volume 
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